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THE SHAKSPEARE FESTIVAL. 


Ar the approach of the three-hundredth birthday 
of Shakspeare, it might be looked on as very 
natural that the universal heart of England should 
spring up in flood-tide, with the thought that— 
something ought to be done. There was a precedent. 
When the one-hundred anniversary of the birth of 
Burns was drawing nigh, arrangements were made 
all over Scotland, in many parts of England and 
Ireland, in America, in India, and the British 
colonies, for celebrating the day; and actually 
festive celebrations took place in these countries to 
the amount of eight hundred on a considerable scale, 
besides thousands of less note and importance. 
Never, in the whole history of literature, had a 
literary name been done such honour to as was 
that of the Ayrshire peasant on that occasion. It 
might well be assumed that, at the end of the 
third century since Shakspeare’s birth—the century 
which had seen his fame ripened—a fitting time 
had arrived for expressing in a similar manner the 
national sense of the merits of that more illustrious 
bard. 

There was a strong feeling, and it took various 
directions. In almost all the large cities of the 
United Kingdom, there were banquets with 
orations—the favourite, and after all, the best way 
of giving shape to a general sentiment; for men, 
after dinner, sitting at ease, and in a more or less 
happy state, are open to generous sentiments, 
and prepared to sympathise in them. London very 
much muddled itself with a project for ‘a monu- 
ment embracing a statue,’ and a quarrel about an 
honorary secretary, but yet got up a popular pro- 
cession to Primrose Hill for the planting of a tree 
in Shakspeare’s memory, and had a good holiday 
at the Crystal Palace, enlivened by ‘a concert of 
Shakspearian music ;’ which was perhaps as much 
as could be expected of London, incapable, as it 
notoriously is, of that concentrated local feeling 
and action which often shines out with such 
brilliant results in the second cities of the empire. 
Of all places, however, there was one which made 


a truly distinguished appearance, and this was the 


little borough of Stratford-on-Avon, the birthplace 
and burial-place of the poet. 

It pleased the corporation of this place to erect 
a wooden pavilion capable of seating about five 
thousand persons, with the view of celebrating the 
tercentenary of Shakspeare’s birth, in a style of 
unequalled magnificence, on what might be called 
his own ground. It was an extraordinary effort 
for so small a town, for it involved the outlay of 
several thousand pounds and a vast amount of 
trouble, besides the possible shame of a failure ; 
but it so happened that there were spirits in the 
place which would allow nothing to daunt them. 
For three or four months did this little group of 
people go on labouring at their building, and in 
organising the week’s entertainments that were 
contemplated, some of them doing hardly anything 
else, though all of them men who had plenty of 
affairs of their own to attend to. They tried to 
interest the large cities near and far.in their 
intended festival, but with little or no effect: the 
truth is, they, too, muddled themselves with a 
monument—a monument at Stratford—a thing 
that no other town would listen to. Had they 
asked the large cities to send honorary deputations 
of men of learning and taste, with the promise of 
handsome usage, they would probably have been 
more successful, and a valuable additional feature 
for the intended festival would have been secured. 

As it was, admitting all oversights and confu- 
sions, the Stratford celebration rewarded its authors 
with success, and proved really an interesting 
affair. The heavens themselves seemed to favour 
it, for, wonderful to tell, during the whole of that 
April week not a drop of rain fell. The beautiful 
country around the town was brightly green 
with the new-sprung verdure and foliage. One 
could not walk a furlong beyond the streets without 
hearing the lark singing as it sang to Shakspeare’s 
infant ears, and seeing the lady-smocks and lilies 
white painting the meadows as he had seen them 
painted. For those who came from a distance— 
barring the over-crowding in the hotels—it was a 
week of as pure and hilarious holiday as any of 
them perhaps ever experienced—Seged emperor of 
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Ethiopia’s ordered week of pleasure, without the 
drawbacks and disappointments which we all know 
made that affair so sad an example of the vanity 
of human wishes. 

There was something extremely pleasing, we might 
almost say affecting, in the consideration of the 
locality of the celebration. Shakspeare’s biography, 
we know, is lamentably meagre; yet of few 
great men of three hundred years ago can we say 
that they are so clearly connected with topography. 
We have not merely the natal town—still a small 
town, and with many of the features of his time— 
but we have preserved to us the plain half-timber 
house in which he was (in all probability) born, 
the school in which he was educated, the base of 
the walls and the garden of the ly house in 
which he spent his years of dignified retirement, 
and finally the graves of himself and his kindred 
occupying a distinguished and prominent situation 
in the chancel of the beautiful parish church. To 
meditate on these spots, to hear his wonderful 
words in a temple which had risen like Paribanou’s 
fairy palace not two hundred yards from his bones, 
to mingle with the simple burgal population 
amidst whom he w and decayed, and who 
seemed to feel as if he had de from amongst 
them but yesterday, was altogether no common 
experience in life. We felt there the Man Shak- 

to be more a reality than he used to be, 

or were there wanting some other things of a 
more accidental kind contributing to this effect. 

ere was a museum containing original docu- 
ments concerning him, and a picture-gallery in 
which a score of oil-portraits of him, of whatever 
degrees of authenticity, had been assembled. 
Every man you met wore a badge-ribbon and 

ion, which might be called his confession of 
Shakspeare. 

The pavilion was a large polyhedral structure, 
containing the arrangements of a theatre and a 
music- combined, beautifully decorated within, 
eloquent with Shakspearian legends and mottoes. 
In internal space it seemed equal to two of any 
of the larger London theatres; so that when 
nearly full, as it was on the night of Wednes- 
day the 27th April, it presented an impressive 
spectacle. The transactions forming the cele- 
bration were, besides a banquet and a ball, 
solely theatrical and musical. It might be ques- 
tioned whether there ought not to have been, as 
at Garrick’s jubilee in 1769, a procession and a 
meeting for the recitation of poetical addresses— 
es clearly and directly expressive of the 
popular feelings regarding the illustrious subject 
of the festival. The only approach to a procession 
was the walk of the robes from the Town-hall 
to the jay og on the first day, headed by the 
Mayor and the noble President. It was in itself of 
little account, but it remained impressed on our 
memory afterwards by reason of the striking figure 
of the chief of the corporation. Of all the person- 
alities of the occasion, none was more remarkable 
than the Mayor, to whom, besides, more was due 
than to any other individual for the working out 
of the project. Tall, manly, and venerable, with a 
noble visage and a grand white beard, Mr Flower 
hardly required robes or insignia to enable him to 
grace the public appearances which he made. He 
was likened by the Times to one of the Doges of 
Venice when the doges were doges indeed ; and it 
occurred to ourselves that the senatorial figures 


which we see recumbent on some of the sepulchral 
monuments of the sixteenth century could no 
longer be considered as without copy in our 
generation, after seeing Mr Flower. 

Taking the Res Geste as they were, there might 
be room for criticism, but they were to a great 
extent appropriate, and on the whole satisfactory. 
At the Caonest, every one was charmed with the 
graceful eloquence of Lord Carlisle, rising to this 
climax: ‘I call upon you, in the right of all the recol- 
lections which must throng in your own breasts 
far more copiously and vividly than I could hope 
to present them to you—by the thrill you have felt 
in the crowded theatre, amid all the splendour of 
dramatic pageantry—by the calmer enjoyment of 
your closet leisure—by the rising of your soul when 
the lines which breathe and warm have led you to 
recognise and adore the Giver of such - to men, 
to join me in drinking, not with the solemn silence 
which a more recent death might have enjoined, 
but with the reverential love and the admiring 
fervour due to the day and the man—* The 
Memory of Shakspeare!”’ And it may be noted, 
as Shaks has so wonderfully justified and 
graced the calling of the player, that no speech of 
the evening was more appreciated than that of Mr 
Creswick, when, in acknowledgment of the toast of 
‘The Drama,’ he told how the study of the 1. 
dramatist had been the pleasant labour of his life ; 
and remarked with grateful wonder how it had 

leased Providence to ‘inspire the greatest genius, 
Semaaly speaking, not to counsel them from the 
senate, not to judge them from the bench, not to 
admonish them from the pulpit, but to teach, 
move, soften, mould, and instruct them from the 


It was in great harmony with this remark, that 
two sermons were preached next day by two 
prelates on the s of the writings of Shak- 
speare. The parish church of Stratford is well 
known to be a beautiful Gothic structure, of the 
time when the Perpendicular was beginning to set 
in, having a spacious chancel, seated like that of a 
cathedral, an pone aisles filled with the 
recumbent sepulchral images of great people of 
three centuries ago. Its long area and eries, 
even the passages, were filled on this occasion with 
the parishioners and visitors—what, in a less sacred 
place, might have been called a very comely 
assembly. Here, over the very bones of the 
Poet, to hear his merits pointedly acknowledged 
and commented on by two men of such rank in 
their respective churches as Drs Trench and 
Wordsworth, and in the sympathising presence of 
so many estimable men and women of the nine- 
teenth eentury, was felt to be not the least, but 
in reality one of the most interesting of all the 
occurrences of the week. 

The archbishop’s sermon was a sort of thanks- 
giving for Shakspeare. He was — that, . 
hakspeare, power was accompanied by so muc 
goodness, * that there was a moral soundness 
and healthiness in nearly all he wrote. Nowhere 
such images of female purity and loveliness; no 
writer of his time, from whose writings we could 
wish so little away. Reared in the spirit of the 
Reformation, and knowing how welcome would 
have been ridicule of the proud prelate, the scan- 
dalous friar, and inconsistent nun, he was forbidden 

by ‘a grand self-res 
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the religious orders, they are represented as men full 
of kindly help to others, grave, serious, and devout.’ 
To the puritans, he was equally tender, for he knew 
the = bringing true religion into reproach. 
He has been accused of making ‘ no just distribu- 
tion of good and evil’ in his writings; but from 
this Dr ‘Trench vindicated him, alleging that ‘to 
no one of the uninspired writers has it been 
granted so strongly to apprehend that man reaps 
as he has sown—that the end lies in the beginning.’ 
On the whole, the discourse was as pure and direct 
a tribute to the value of a noble example of 
secular literature, as could have been expected to 
proceed from the pulpit, and we believe there was 
a general feeling of gratification throughout the 
audience. 

The performances of the Messiah, of the Shak- 

ian music, of the Twelfth Night, of Romeo and 
Juliet, the Comedy of Errors, and As You Like It, 
on various days and evenings, though, in our 
opinion, not sufficiently direct demonstrations for 
the occasion, were all of them highly appreciated. 
The artistes employed in these performances were 
not in every instance those originally contemplated 
and bargained with, but they were all good, and 
their merits were enormously enhanced by the 
gallantry which induced them to come forward, in 
order to save the Shakspeare jubilee from the dis- 
creditable failure in which others (under whatever 
circumstances of self-justification) would have left 
it. The characters of Juliet and Rosalind were 
respectively sustained by very clever artistes, in 
the place of Miss Helen Faucit, who ought to have 
been their representative. It affords us pleasure to 
learn regarding this hi eng any sg lady, that 
she was in no de to blame for her non-appear- 
ance. The niteqomtin power of Buckstone’s 
inimitable face in Sir Andrew Aguecheek had an 
additional charm, in our reflection on the good- 
nature which induced him to come down with 
his company and his scenes to realise one of Shak- 
’s matchless creations on his natal soil. Some- 
ing to the same effect might be said of Mr 
Vining of the Princess’s Theatre. To these gentle- 
men and Mr Creswick, who had the entire manage- 
ment of As You Like It, the lovers of Shakspeare 
may well feel hereafter a debt of ceaseless grati- 
tude. It was, by the way, a curious illustration of 
the improved communications of the present time, 
that the scenes and the actors required on any par- 
ticular night at Stratford did not need to be absent 
from their proper places in London more than a 
single day. They reached the town in the middle 
of the day, and by midnight they were again on 
their way back. Actually, the scenes required for 
the Comedy of Errors were on their march home- 
ward, while the subsequent play of the evening 
was still performing in the pavilion. 

An excursion to Charlecote Hall, four miles from 
Stratford, +_r—n — its connection with 
Shakspeare’s bi y, was the business of one 
forenoon. By good fortune, this fine example of 
the Elizabe hall, and its ancient deer-park 
and plentiful estate, remain in possession of the 
same family which held them in the days of the 
= the only difference is, that the house has 

ot at a ean by the - sag oa 

a@ new dining-room an ; everything 
even to the curious old-fashioned wooden park- 
, Temains as it was in the sixteenth century. 
use, being im constant occupation by the 


family, is not a show-place, and admission to see 
it is usually difficult ; but on this occasion, the 
liberality of the owner threw it open to all con- 
nected with the Stratford celebration. Hundreds 
that day streamed through the rooms, the pleasance 
outside, the deer-park, and the family chapel, rich 
with marble monuments of former generations. Of 
course, the interest centred in the connection of 
Shakspeare with the spot. As is well known, a 
tradition as old as the time of Rowe, relates that 
he was prosecuted by Sir Thomas Lucy of Charle- 
cote for deer-stealing ; that this was the cause of his 
going to London and becoming a player; and that 
thus are explained some satirical allusions in his 
plays to the family of Lucy. With the old Hall of 
ir Thomas reposing on the bank of the Avon, the 
beautiful park of old timber stretching around, the 
flocks of deer, both red and fallow, walking along 
as they did three hundred years ago on the same 
spot, and the tombs of Lucy, his father, and sue- 
cessors, yet to be seen in the chapel near by, a 
poy oy of Shakspeare’s life was brightly realised 
to the dullest minds there assemble e deer- 
slaying story has been wholly disbelieved by various 
modern Shakspearian writers, merely on the ground 
that it does not sound creditable to the poet ; but 
most people seem disinclined to give it up, and we 
do not see any good reason why it should be aban- 
doned. Human life is for the most part a blotted 
page ; why expect a perfect exemption from youth- 
indiscretions in Shakspeare? After all, it is 
nowhere alleged that Shakspeare stole deer out of 
Sir Thomas Lucy’s own park, which would have 
been a misdemeanour of some depth of shade. In 
a very curious pamphlet lately published by Mr 
C. H. Bracebridge,* good reason is shewn for the 
belief that the deer in question were taken in an 
open manner from the contiguous Fulbroke Park, 
which was then under attainder (the former owner 
an exile), while Sir Thomas had only some dubious 
pretensions to the use of its herds. If Lucy was 
only asserting such a right against the young men 
of his neighbourhood, who thought they had as 
good a right to the deer as himself, there was little 
to make a work about, either then or now ; and yet 
we can easily conceive how the affair might lead 
to Shakspeare’s fortunate migration to London. 
Reviewing the entire celebration at the distance 
of a cool fortnight, we feel thankful for what has 
been done, but sorry that it was not something 
more. The national feeling on the occasion ought 
to have taken some still more prominent shape ; 
there ought to have been assembled at Stratford 
representatives” of all the great classes, all the 
great corporations, and an abundant selection of 
the great literary names of the United Kingdom. 
the colonies, and America. It is said deprecatingly : 
‘We are not a demonstrative people” But why, 
on an occasion so interesting, should we not be 
a demonstrative people ? hy, if we have a 
feeling, should we not shew it? We believe the 
great mistake throughout was in seeking to avoid 
emonstration ; above all, in trying to limit the 
Pp ings to the getting up of some one more 
temple or statue in addition to all the unsatis- 
factory things of the kind which already exist. 
If all energy had from the first been concentrated 
on a week of solemn and joyous Shakspeare- 
mania on the natal spot—including processions 


* Harrison and Sons, St Martin’s Lane, 1862. 
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rformances, excursions—ravings, if you will—we 
should probably have had a very different account 
to give of the last week of April 1864. 


THE JAMSETJEE JEEJEEBHOY. 


Ir is now exactly a year ago, that the Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy, a teak-built, copper-bottomed steam- 
transport, started from Singapore with a cargo of 
Hindu convicts, sentenced to transportation in the 
Andaman Islands. 

This transport, named after its original proprie- 
tor, the benevolent Parsee merchant, had been 
hired by our government to carry native convicts, 
a most strange gang of whom filled it between 
decks, the June evening, 1862, that followed that 
in which the ship had left its anchorage. 

The first few hours after leaving port are full of 
bustle and excitement—there is rope to coil 
away, cargo to shake into its place ; the men need 
an hour or two to forget their ‘ieenee on shore, and 
to return to steady discipline. By and by, every 
one gets into his own groove, the sails fill, the 
ropes tighten, the rudder works, the ship ‘ gets 
her stride,” she forgets the land, and away she 
goes, true and steadfast, on her destined mission. 

This transformation, this taming-down, had 
taken place on board the Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy. 
The carpenter was busy arranging the hatchway 
for the prisoners’ sleeping-berths ; the second-mate 
was superintending the transfer of stores from one 
part of the hold to another ; the men were splicing 
and knotting, omues and scouring ; the doctor 
was rating the ‘loblolly boy,’ a tall, freckled, 
ungainly Scotch lad, Sandy Patterson, who was 
always pondering over an old copy of the Seaman’s 
Manual, when he ought to have been compounding 
medicines ; and the boatswain was reviling Jack 
Davis, the ship’s boy, a brave little fellow, but 
rather too fond of mischief. 

The ship was like a great sea-bird, which, ere it 
finally quits land, rests a moment on some foreland 
to prune its wings and ruffle out its plumage 
for its long flight. The great white canvas was 
shaking out aloft; the vessel rose buoyantly 
upon the large waves; cheering shouts ran from 
stem to stern ; the boatswain’s whistle piped 
shrill and chidingly ; the vessel began to ‘ walk? 
as sailors call it, before as fresh a gale as captain 
could desire to have at his back. 

The convicts on board were Sikh fanatics, chiefly 
from Lahore and Umritsur. They were followers 
of that pseudo-prophet, Baloo Singh, who had all 
but excited an insurrection in the Punjab. B 
trade a tailor, he had declared himself to - Balu 
Singh, the founder of the sect, who died sixteen 
years ago, risen from the dead to preach down 
caste and sutteeism, and to expel the English. 
This dangerous man’s disciples wore black and 
yellow turbans, rosaries of white woollen cord ; 

ractised military drill, and used the words ‘ Wah 
roo’ as their mystic watchwords. The only 
good thing about the deported sect was, that they 
or temperance, cleanliness, and truth-telling. 
n all other respects, these Hindu fanatics were as 
sensual, blood-thirsty, and insane scoundrels as 
ever abused the name of religion. They had been 
several days on board before the ship left port, 
under the somewhat loose guard of the second- 
a mere youth, in the service of the company 

to which the steamer belonged. 


It was just sunset—such a sunset as can only be 
seen in such seas as the convict vessel was now 
traversing—a sunset as unlike an English sunset as 
a daisy is unlike the Marvel of Peru—one of those 
volcanic outbursts of golden flame, and streams of 
crimson, and wafts of purple fire, and rainbow 
radiance of green and yellow, that seem to mantle 
the whole western sky, and turn the ocean to a 
whirlpool of blood. It was colouring all the sails 
and ropes and every plank of the convict vessel, 
and bathed the wails of the state-cabin, wherein 
the officers were just sitting down to dinner. 

The bell had rung, and the steward had just 
brought in the soup ; but one officer, the ensign in 
charge of the convicts, still stood at the cabin- 
window, watching the burning path the setting cast 
upon the tranquil ocean. 

The doctor laughed, and said: ‘When I was 
eighteen, I used to look at sunsets; now, I only 

ard them as signals for dinner. Come, Craw- 
ford, the chaplain is waiting to say grace. We are 
not to wait for the captain.’ 

The ensign coloured, and took his place ; he was 
thinking of other scenes far away across the sea. 

The party consisted of the captain, Crawford, 
the doctor, the chaplain, the first-mate, and a second 
ensign. 

‘ How’s the Rajah to-day ?’ said the first-mate to 
the doctor. 

‘Oh, well enough; but the rascal misses his 
opium, and shams ill—Soup, Jobson ?” 

‘Thank you.—I should like to give him a round 
dozen. I catch him sometimes looking murder at 
me out of the corner of his eye.’ 

At that moment, the captain entered, and laying 
his cap and double-glass on a side-table, bowed to 
the company, and took his place at the head of the 
table. 

* Always some worry,’ he said, ‘in this delightful 
life of ours. Now it is that boy Davis falls 
down the companion-ladder, larking ; now it is a 
head-wind that keeps us at four knots an hour; 
by and by, we find all the coal on board is bad, 
and the engineer does nothing but grumble at the 
little heat it gives. And yet these young gentle- 
men’ (looking at the ensigns) ‘rave over their 
cigars about the glorious life of a sailor! Pshaw! 
we always like what we haven’t got. I should 
like them to have our work, Mr Jobson’ (to the 
first-mate) ‘for four-and-twenty hours—that’d 
sicken them.’ 

Mr Jobson laughed, as in duty bound. 

‘Glass of wine, Captain Favers?’ said Craw- 
ford. 

‘With pleasure——Steward, hand Ensign, Craw- 
ford the sherry.’ 

: ‘We shall have a fine passage, said the chap- 
ain. 

‘May be, if the wind keeps up.’ The captain 
was evidently put out. ‘But hang me at high- 
water mark, if | wouldn’t rather carry parrots and 
monkeys, than these niggers, with their particular 
food and their geupetaal cmpbalnta’ 

The soup was removed, and the second course 
was brought in. The steward had just lifted the 
cover from a magnificent joint of beef, that smoked 
like a great sacrifice, when Patterson entered, and 


whispered in his ear. 
The captain threw down the knife and fork in a 
pet. ‘There again, he said. ‘Here, Mr Jobson, 


take the joint. Not a moment, night or day, one’s 
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own. Excuse me, gentlemen ; a ship’s captain is 
everybody’s servant.’ 

There was a howl heard, and the next moment 
the captain entered, red and furious. 

‘Mare’s nest again, he said. ‘By Jove, sir, if 
that boy Patterson didn’t call me out, doctor, to 
tell me there was a mutiny going to break out 
among the convicts. “Why?” said I. “ Because I 
heard them whisper together,” said he, cool as you 
like. “ Blockhead and lubber,” said I, giving him a 
backhander, “ what harm can niggers, whom I could 
snap over my knee, do by whispering? Let them 
whisper ; and if you come and interrupt me again 
with your mares’ nests, by Jove, sir, I’ll keelhaul 

ou.” 

* Well, that’s very odd, said the chaplain, ‘for 
this morning, when Davis brought the coffee to my 
berth, he told me he was afraid to tell the mate, 
but he was sure that there was mischief brewing 
among the Hindus. He told me one of the men 
had seen the Rajah, as they call him, slip one hand 
nearly out of his handcuffs’ 

‘Nonsense!’ said the mate. ‘I examined every 
handcuff myself at eight bells. Those boys are 
the pest of the vessel with their cock-and-bull 
stories. If I see them again near the prisoners, I’ll 
keep them all day scraping the mast.’ 

‘Crawford and I always sleep with revolvers 
under our pillows, said the second ensign ; ‘and 
there’s a sentinel at their door night and day.’ 

‘ Mutiny be , said the — testily, ‘ and 
revolvers too. If the fellows did rise, I’d tame 
them in five minutes with the ship’s fire-engine’ 

‘An excellent thing for lowering the pulse,’ 
said the doctor—‘ By the by, Crawford, you must 
remember I challenge you to chess to-night.’ 

‘Here’s the mate to check you,’ said Crawford, 
pointing to Jobson. 

‘Jobson’s hard to beat,’ said the doctor ; ‘but I 
back the chaplain.’ 


That night, in the dead of the darkness, the boy 
Davis, who had fallen asleep in the cook’s galley, 
was awaked by a storm of musketry, a splash over- 
board, a clash of sabres, groans, shouts, and cries. 

As he lay irresolute and frightened, a hairy, bony 
hand clutched him by the arm ; then a voice he 
knew to be Patterson’s cried: ‘ Davis, the villains 
have risen and murdered every soul on board save 
us and the firemen—but three, and those they’re 
chasing into the state-cabin. They ’ve put a guard 
over the engine-room. I stumbled over the cap- 
tain just now; he was stabbed at the companion- 
ladder. O God, guide us! Davis, He is guid and 

at, and He holds the seas in the hollow of His 

d. He is a strong tower and a fortress. Davis, 
pray, for here they come.’ 

A dozen ship’s lanterns moved swiftly towards 
them, and the next moment the two boys were in 
the clutch of a dozen Hindus, whose white tunics 
were splashed with the blood of the murdered men. 

They were about to plunge their bayonets into 
their kneeling victims, when their Soke, the 
Rajah, appeared, and with his sabre struck up their 
weapons as he shouted the watchword of the sect, 
* Wah Gooroo !’ 

The Rajah was a fat, smooth-faced Hindu, with 
small -shut eyes, and a cruel mouth. He had 
the captain’s double-glass slung round him, and 
the captain’s gold watch-chain twisted round his 
black and yellow turban. 


Davis clung to his feet, and prayed for his life. 

‘Hooly, hooly, Jack, said Patterson to him, 
but without looking towards his companion ; ‘let 
me alone wi’ the bluid-thirsty deevil, and I’ll t 
him wi’ just a word or two of his ain lingo that 1 
picked up at Singapore. They wunna twist our 
thrapples if I can help it. No fear, man; we must 
make the best of a bad business. Speak them 
gently, man, and don’t screigh there as if you’d 
got a dizzen knives in your wame.’ 

Patterson was a rawboned Scotch lad, ungainly 
in body, large-footed, red-haired, shambling. But 
he was a brave, thoughtful, shrewd lad, and forgot 
his own danger in his care for his younger com- 
panion. 

He did not utter these exhortations in one 
breath, but piecemeal, as they were both led to 
the state-cabin, where Baloo Singh was now 
enthroned. 

*Take heart, Jack, he said: ‘remember how 
David, the son of Jesse, slew the big thief of a 
giant wi’ a wee flint-stane.’ 

‘I am not afraid, Sandy,’ replied the little fellow, 
his cheek flushing; ‘1’m only a wee skeared. 
Look ! the murdering rogues, they ’ve got poor Mr 
Jobson. 

‘God help him!’ said Patterson. 

‘Poor Mr Jobson!’ groaned Jack ; ‘look, how 
he’s cut on the forehead.’ 

In the cabin, with one foot on the dead body of 
the murdered captain, sat the chief fanatic, Baloo 
Singh. He was a tall, thin man, with dead- 
coloured eyes, a face of a corpse colour, blue lips, 
and long shrivelled hands. He sat erect, with no 
trace of any human expression upon his face. He 
certainly acted well the part of a resuscitated dead 
man. ‘Thirty or forty Hindus, mad with excite- 
ment, stood round their leader, holding lighted 
candles, boarding-pikes, blood-stained sabres, and 
ship-muskets still smoking at the muzzles. 

‘Worship him, worship Baluk Singh,’ they cried, 
as they dragged the unfortunate mate to the feet 
of their chief. 

The brave man stood erect, without a look of fear. 

‘I be cussed if I do!’ he said, and turned his 
quid, and spat on the ground. 

The chief made a sweeping movement with his 
right hand, and the mate was ed from the 
room. There was a struggle, a yell, and a pistol- 
shot, then silence. 

‘Wah Gooroo!’ shouted the fanatics with one 
voice. 

‘Wah Gooroo!’ said Baloo Singh, with a voice 
that seemed to rise from a tomb. ‘So perish the 
unbelievers !’ 

A weasel-faced Hindu, thin as a girl, and his 
dark, mean features almost hidden by rank, straight, 
black hair, now seized Patterson, and, sabre in hand, 
dragged him to the feet of Baloo Singh. 

‘Guid-bye, Jack, said Patterson, with a rueful 

imace, and clasping the boy’s hand. ‘It’s guid- 

e to my harns [brains] now—the dour deevils, 

et God’s still aboon a’, and I’ll hae a try for my 
life still.’ 

Hadji Hanna, the bloated wretch we have 
already seen, stepped forward, and sticking his 
fat fingers in the red hair of the Scotch lad, 
raised a carving-knife that he had snatched from 
the steward’s pantry. 

‘Son of Heaven,’ he said to his chief, ‘let us 
sacrifice this unbeliever to the goddess Khalee: 


ta 
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she has told us to purge sea and land of these 
infidels, who deny your resurrection.’ 

‘ Good-bye to old Aberdeen !—the Lord have 
mercy upon me!’ groaned Pattersou. Then a 
sudden light came in his eye, and he struggled 
forward, and seized the robe of the false prophet. 
‘Baloo Singh, son of Heaven!’ he cried in broken 
Hindustanee, ‘I —_ thee’—(Then, under 
breath : ‘Haud up your heart, Jack; there’s pre- 
cedent for it. Remember Naaman bowed himself 
in the house of Rimmon.’)—‘ There is but one God, 
and Baloo Singh rose from the dead to be his 

het.’ 

‘Let him go—he is one of us! Wah Gooroo!’ 
cried Baloo Singh. 

‘Wah Gooroo !’ shouted the disciples. 

Hadji Hanna put a yellow and black turban on 
Patterson’s head, and bound round his waist the 
mystic knotted cord. 

‘This lad, too,’ said Patterson, pushing forward 
Jack, ‘is also a believer; the miracles wrought 
to-day have convinced us both. Baloo Singh, son 
of Heaven, we are your slaves,’ 

Again the shout of ‘Wah Gooroo !’ was raised. 

‘Sons of the unbelievers, saved by Heaven from 
the doom of thy race! your lives are given back 
to you!’ exclaimed the corpse-like chief. ‘ Hadji 
Hanna, put on this younger convert the turban 
and the cord: these converts will help us with 
the accursed vessel.’ 

*The gabblin’ skate,’ muttered Patterson ; and 
then he shouted like a madman the watchword, 
* Wah Gooroo !’ till he was out of breath. 

‘Stay below here till we have proved your 
fidelity, said the chief, rising; ‘you shall wait 
on ourselves, and help to steer the vessel. Khalee 
still cries for victims. Come, Hadji Hanna—come, 
my disciples—come, and let us perfect the work.’ 

As he uttered these words, the chief left the 
cabin, followed by the other fanatics. Hadji 
Hanna stayed for a moment behind. ‘ Beware!’ 
he said, with a hand on the throat of either lad, 
—‘any treachery, and you die by my hand. You 
are now followers of the great Son of Heaven, 


| Baloo Singh. I place two armed men on the 
| eabin-door ; if you move from the door, they shoot 


you both, and fling you to the sharks’ As he 
uttered these threats, Hadji Hanna’s bloodshot 
eyes glared on the two survivors. 

The next moment, the door closed behind him, 
the key turned, and there was a sound of two 
muskets being cocked. 

The moment the door closed, Patterson leaped 


| up and hugged Jack in his arms. ‘God guide us 


and protect us, he cried, ‘and forgive me for 
telling the blackest and biggest lee man ever 
uttered! The accursed seed of Satan, the revin’ 
God-forsaken blasphemers, the cut-throat sons of 
Belial ; but I’ll be even with them. Quick, Davis, 
help me with this table, that I may see out of the 
skylight what they're doing. Eh, man, just hear 
them! They’ve found one of our poor fellows 
up in the rigging, and they ’re worrying him as 
terriers do a rat.’ 

In a moment the ready lad was on the table, 
and with his eye cautiously raised to the level of 
the glass. He was silent for a moment; but his 
hands were clenched, and the perspiration dripped 
from his brow. There was a sound of a heavy 


body sed over the deck, then a sound of 
duke’ Goa. 


| and our brains wisdom to beguile these children of 


‘Oh, what is it, dear Sandy? Dotell me. Oh, 
what dreadful things are they doing?’ said Jack. 

Patterson replied in a low voice, and with face 

lued to the glass: ‘It is the poor steward, Jack. 

hey ’ve tied ‘him to the mast, and they ’re pelting 
him with champagne bottles. He is streaming with 
blood, and his hands are clasped. Hear the cries! 
Now one of them steps up with a drawn knife—— 
O merciful Father! 1 dare not look again.’ 

As he utttered this exclamation, Patterson leaped 
down from the table, and sat himself on a chair, 
and hid his face with his hands. ‘Jack,’ said he, 
at last looking up, ‘as I live by bread, it would be 
doing a duty to set fire to the vessel, and burn 
these wretches. It had been better for us to have 
cursed their prophet, and died holy martyrs like 
Mr Jobson.’ 

‘No, no, dear Sandy,’ said Jack, cuddling himself 
near him. ‘Think of David. God has not saved us 
without a good purpose. There’s many a lowering 
morning, you used to say, that brings on a fine day,’ 

‘Ye’re right, ye’re right, bairn,’ said Patterson. 
‘Come and kneel down, and pray the Lord Jehovah 
—who put to flight the armies of Assyrians, who set 
the stars to fight in their courses against Sisera, who 
made the Red Sea like birdlime for those awful 
rascals, the Egyptians—to give our hands strength, 


Belial.’ 


The cruel massacre had been but too complete. 
Two sailors only were left, and they stood by the 
wheel, with six ‘armed men with drawn sabres to 
guard them. The firemen below were left to 
manage the furnaces ; and the scuttle leading down 
into the engine-room was also watched by a dozen 
men with loaded pistols. The murdered men’s 
bodies had been flung overboard to the sharks, and 
the decks washed. Three or four of the Malays, 
who had been sailors, were up aloft taking in a 
sail, for the ship’s course had been altered, and the 
little wind there was, was now against them. 

The chief and some twenty of the fanatics were 
eating their simple meal of rice and curry in the 
chief cabin. Patterson and Jack were waiting on 
the guests with feigned humility, closely watched 
by the suspicious Hadji Hanna, Once, and once 
only, Patterson contrived to get close to Jack as he 
removed a dish, and said: ‘If I could only get to 
the doctor’s room, Jack, I could get enough arsenic 
to kill all these rats in half an hour; but they 
won't let me out of their sight.’ 

A howl, as from a wild beast, made the boys 
start. It was Hadji Hanna. 

‘Red Head,’ he said, ‘thou hadst the care of the 
Hakim’s drugs, where are they? The Son of 
Heaven desires opium ; find it within half an hour, 
or thou diest.’ 

Patterson’s heart leaped for joy. ‘Son of the 
Faithful,” he exclaimed, prostrating himself, ‘I 
know where there is opium, but it is unprepared. 
Let thy servant pre it. One of thy followers 
can go with me, and stand over me, armed, till it 
is ready.’ 

*Go; and Yassaktshi, go thou with him; so 
that we may have the dream-producer, that 
swear the heart of the Prophet and his 
ollowers.’ 

When Patterson was gone, Jack’s heart lea 
for joy, for he saw, desperate as was their condition, 


some hope of deliverance. a 
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In the meantime, the wretches in their language, 
unknown to the boy, discussed the murders of the 


day. 

Vand thon, too, wert not idle,’ said the chief to 
Hadji Hanna. 

‘I slew the captain with my own hand ; and 
I slew and stabbed four of the infidels—one in the 
rigging, one in his hammock, one in the hold, and 
one on the cabin stairs, Heaven be praised, and 
glory to his Prophet !’ 

‘ And I threw an infidel overboard, said another. 

‘ And I beat out the brains of the cook.’ 

‘ And I chopped down the Christian om? as he 
tried to shoot me ; but we areinvulnerable. Glory 
be to Heaven and the Prophet! But here the Red 
Head comes with the opium. Wah Gooroo! it sends 
blessed dreams.’ 

‘It is good,’ said Hadji Hanna; ‘it is fit only 
for the faithful ; it takes us to heaven before the 
time. Quick, Red Head; and you, Yellow Hair, 
bring the smoking-tubes of the dead infidels; we 
can turn them into opium-pipes.’ 

Patterson left, and returned in a moment with 
twenty or thirty pipes, and some hot charcoal 
from the cook’s galley. <A large cake of the moist 
black paste was prepared ; and the taciturn chief 
and his followers, arranging cushions on the floor, 
settled themselves to their intoxicated sleep. 

Patterson eyed them with the eye of a raven 
watching a sick lamb. Jack was breathless, 
because he saw that Patterson had some scheme 
in contemplation, and he dreaded its failure. 

The opium was powerful. One by one ceased 
to talk, and fell back in dreamy repose, and eyes 
fixed and dilated, upon their cushions, the pipes still 
in their mouths. One or two made faint efforts 
to rise, then fell back, with hands half-raised 
to their swords; but the most, includi the 
chief, Hadji Hanna, and Yassaktshi, lapsed slowly 
into a deathlike torpor—pale, but breathing 
heavily and loud. 

Patterson and Jack stood by the sideboard 
surrounded by twenty entranced and _ helpless 
men. ‘It gangs weel—it gangs weel,’ said Patter- 
son, in a whisper, as if afraid of awaking the 
sleeping ruffians, ‘thanks to the Papaver dioscori- 
des and ve of mo me A little more, 
and I could have sent the blood-thirsty to 
their ain place, but I just thought I’d reson, te 
alive for an English gibbet. But, Jack, our work’s 
not half done yet ; quick, gather up the pipes; we 
must take them on deck, fresh loaded, to the scoun- 
drels at the wheel and on the engine-room stairs. 
As sure as there’s heather in the Highlands, 
another day, and I’d have dosed their rice with 
arsenic, and they ought to be thankful. Come, 
Jack, quick, the pipes.’ 

Jack and Patterson gathered w 
in a minute afterwards were on 
fresh filled and relit, 

* Brothers of the faith,’ said Patterson, ‘ the 
Prophet has sent you two hours of heaven in these 
opium-pipes. relief. will be up before 
your sleep Take them, and thank God 
for sending his blessed Prophet.’ 

The men took them with shouts of ‘ Wah Gooroo!’ 
and needed no inducement to at once begin. 

The Hindus at the engine-room stairs accepted 
them with, no less alacrity. In a few minutes, the 
irresistible d 
was strewn wi 


the pi and 
eck them, 


sleeping men. 


worked its effects, and the deck | hol 


Then Patterson seemed all of a sudden to go 
stark staring mad—he hugged Jack; he danced 
the Highland fling; he shouted, he screamed ; he 
ran a little way up the rigging, and down again ; 
finally, he ran to the astonished men at the wheel 
and ing them on their knees, cried: ‘ Down 
with ye, Johnson; down with ye, Jarvis; down 
with ye, Jack, and thank God—who smote in the 
night the whole camp of Assyria, who made the 
earth open and swallow up Dathan and the whole 
company of Abiram—for delivering the ship 
Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy from the hands of the Philistines. 
Here, let me take a spell at the wheel, while I turn 
her head back to Singapore, and ye run and take 
a look at the God-forsaken sons of Belial, all 
ee mee drugged fish down in the state-cabin— 
thanks to the essence of morphine and the Papaver 
dioscorides.’ 

‘But you don’t mean that you really have done 
this !’ cried Johnson. 

‘Sandy, you’re mad,’ exclaimed Jarvis. 

‘Come and see for yourselves,’ returned Jack, 
taking their hands, as if they were children going 
walking. ‘Come and see what brave Sandy has 
been and done; and call up the firemen too—all 
that can leave the fires—and give a hurra, for the 
~— our own, ay we’ve got a rope round the 


mgr necks.’ 
‘Well, they have got pluck, eh, Bill?’ said 
Johnson to Jarvis. 

‘It’s the neatest go I ever see,’ said Jarvis to 
Johnson, as he rolled Baloo Singh under his foot. 

‘ Well, I never,’ said one of the firemen. 

‘That chap’ll be admiral some day, or my name’s 
not Jarvis,’ said that worthy. 

‘And when I am,’ said Patterson, with a grim 
smile, ‘ Jack here shall be post-captain. But quick, 
lads—I’m in command now—to business before 
pleasure. Get some three-quarter-inch rope, and tie 
these fellows hand and foot, and throw them in the 
hold. Remove all their knives and pistols, and search 
their pockets ; then batten down the hatches ; and 
I and Jack’ll mount guard over them, and tell them 
our minds when ae 3 come to.’ 

‘ My eyes, when they come to, old Hullabaloo’ll 
think he is dead again,’ said Jarvis. 

‘And that fat butcher of his, won’t he cut up 
rough ?” 

A murderous passion of revenge suddenly shone 
in Johnson’s eyes ; he swore a dreadful oath, and 
slowly cocked a revolver, and bent over Hadji 
Hanna. 

‘He spared none of our messmates, he said, 
grinding his teeth ; ‘and now Ill settle his account,’ 

Patterson leaped forward, seized the revolver, 
and threw it into a side-cabin. 

‘Come ; no mutiny, Jarvis,’ he said ; ‘I tell you 
I'll not have a hair of their heads touched. They 
shall answer for these crimes in another way. 
We'll not repay murder with murder. Remember 
the holy book: “ Vengeance is mine ; I will repa 
it, saith the Lord.” Touch these men, and I will 
shoot you down as I would a mad dog, Jarvis.’ 

‘Well, I'll be hanged if Sandy is not a mix- 
ture of the parson and the king of the Sandwich 
Islands, grumbled Jarvis. ‘ But I suppose we 
must knock under, for he got us out of the mess? 

The sleeping men were collected, and thrown, 
not very gently (especially by Jarvis), into the 
old like so many cotton-bales. It took two 
days to get back to Singapore with that insufficient 
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crew; and the quantity of food given to the | were at high-pressure. But I must, in the midst 
prisoners during that time was hardly worth | of this uproar, try to speak of matters soberly, 
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mentioning. 

Small as the crew was, they were sufficient, 
thanks to Patterson’s energy, to crowd up every 
piece of coloured bunting that was in the vessel 
an hour before they entered Singapore. 

It was soon known that the Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy 
had had a mutiny on board; but, thanks to the 
courage and prudence of two boys—the cabin-boy 
and the doctor's boy—the mutineers had been 
seized, and the ship recovered. 


Dunedin lies like a crescent on a very beautiful 
; bay, a few miles up an inlet from the sea. You 
| are struck with the appearance of the place in 
| approaching it, and it is only on close inspection 
| that you discover that the greater number of the 
| structures are of wood. From the lower ground 
| along the bay, there is a rise by bushy slopes, admit- 
| ting of many points of outlook for dwellings. Sur- 

rounding the whole on the highest level is a broad 


reserve called the Town-belt, still in the natural 
An hour after the arrival of the Jamsetjee Jeejeeb- | state, covered with flax bushes, and in some parts 
, Patterson and Davis stood blushing, and yet | of scrub. This is intended for the recreation of the 
‘delighted, before the harbour-master and several | inhabitants, but is at present unoccupied, except 
officers, who had come to hear the convicts exam-| by stray cows and horses, and a few tents. 
ined. Pale and scowling, the Prophet and his | the environs of the city, houses are seen in every 
followers stood in the compound adjoining the stage of growth, from the rudimentary canvas or 
harbour-master’s house, guarded by a detachment | hut up to the mature building of wood or stone 
of English soldiers. | with imposing elevation. 

‘And now, my brave boy, said the harbour-| The moment a stranger lands on the jetty, he is 
master, ‘tell us by what means you succeeded so bewildered among a crowd of passengers, as well 
admirably in counterplotting these murdering as with the piles of merchandise in the course of 

1 being landed from the various lighters. Emerging 


ni ‘ 
Weel, it was just Papaver dioscorides, replied from this confusion, he finds himself in the prin- 


Patterson, pulling at the tuft of his Scotch bonnet. 
*I was doctor’s lor on board the Jamsetjee, and 
when I was not reading the Word of God or the 
Seaman’s Manual, I was just studying the nature 
of herbs, drugs, and minerals, little thinking what 
use I should one day make of them against these 
sons of Belial.’ 


A GLANCE AT DUNEDIN. 


I nave been in this town of the antipodes two to 
three months, and begin to have a glimmering idea 
of its character and prospects—the contrast being 
as great as can possibly be imagined between what 
I see about me and the placid, small, Scotch, old- 
fashioned burgh which I have just left. There, 
social affairs crept on, so to speak, at a snail’s 
pace—the town had existed hundreds of years 
before it could get up a weekly newspaper. Here, 
things go on at a rate that almost makes one dizzy. 
What have we not in the way of printing—for one 
thing, the Otago Daily Times, a paper as big as the 
leviathan of Printing-house Square, and nearly as 
full of advertisements. 

Otago, as this New Zealand colony is called, 
began not many years ago in a decent sort of way, 


professedly a species of outlet on new ground for | 


the Free Church folks. The place was to be 


a kind of New England, with Pilgrim Fathers | 


over again; and that notion would probably 
have worked well, but for that totally unforeseen 
event, the gold discoveries, As if by the stroke of 
an enchanter, all was instantly changed. Adieu 
to any notion of making the colony anything in 
particular. Old ideas were knocked in pieces, 
Sectarianism was no longer practicable. ‘Our 
forefathers,” and all that kind of thing, mere 
nonsense. 

So much I learned pretty speedily. Things had 
considerably progressed on my arrival, and busi- 
ness, drinking ‘nobblers,’ and spending money, 


cipal thoroughfare, Princes Street, which extends 
| from one end of the town to the other, a length of 
fully two miles. Fronting the quay, and forming 
| an angle where two streets diverge, is the Provin- 
| cial Hotel, a structure of considerable extent, with 
a balustrade on the top, and a row of flagstaffs, 
| with their bunting floating in the wind on any 
| particular occasion. The proprietor is a man of 
| enterprise in his way, and thinks little of risking a 
| thousand or two in bringing out the All-England 
Eleven to play the Otago cricketers, and erect- 
|ing a grand stand to accommodate hundreds 
| of spectators. Looking along the streets, we see 
| stores filled with merchandise ; the exhibition of 
| haberdashery, clothing, jewellery, and stationery, 
cuttianing in elegance and completeness what is 
| observable in old wealthy cities at home. Much 
“is done in flags and tents, for throughout the 
colony there are many thousands living under 
| canvas, and it is usual for every tent to have its flag. 
| There is an extraordinary dash of gaiety every- 
| where, significant of the general buoyancy of 
| lecling. 
| I have spoken of the Provincial Hotel, but that 
is only one out of many houses of public enter- 
tainment. Seventy hotels, boarding-houses, and 
restaurants are scattered over the city, each with 
its bar, where ‘nobblers’ are swallowed from 
morning to night without intermission. There 
are two theatres, the Royal and Princess’s, where 
the latest imported stars do their best to please. 
There is an Athenzeum, with a meagre supply of 
books and weekly lectures; but the amusements 
sought after do not lean towards literature. At 
Vauxhall Gardens, there are nightly balls, fire- 
works, and other attractions suitable for those 
who prefer fast living. As a made up 
largely of a loose set of persons bound for the 
diggings, or who have returned to spend their 
= in a lavish way, I need hardly say what is 
e aspect of the streets and drinking-saloons. In 
the days of its simplicity, Dunedin had a wooden 
prison, from which inmates were let out to amuse 
themselves, with a threat from the jailer, that if 
they did not return by ten o'clock, he would lock 
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them out. Now, the capacious stone building is 
inconveniently crowded, there being at present 
one hundred and sixty within its walls, many o 
them hardened and incorrigible offenders 
with all the jails in Victoria. To meet the increase 
of crime, the government have organised a fine 
body of police, consisting of picked men, some of 
whom are Crimean heroes. ey receive lls, 4d. 
a day, the mounted men being paid four or five 
shillings additional. With a view to quell the 
drinking system, an abstinence society has been 
established, but does not make great way. A 
savings-bank, just set on foot, promises, under 
government protection and patronage, to do well. 
The thing that most upsets old notions is the 
rodigious enhancement of prices, wages, and rents. 
he —— price of L.12, 10s. paid for town 
sections has risen to thousands. Merchants from 
Melbourne were so anxious to obtain a site, that 
they offered any price. Fifty pounds a foot of 
frontage was paid in yearly rent ; the tenant erecting 
his own buildings, which were to fall to the pro- 
prietor at the end of fourteen years, In the case of 
a bank, L.5000 were paid for part of a section—not 
more than the sixteenth of an acre. The sums 
offered were so ridiculously large, that one old 
settler who had a tempting site refused to lease or 
sell, saying the offerers could not have come 
honestly by their money. As a consequence of 
this inroad, the prices of everything rose. Sheep 
and cattle in poor condition brought higher prices 
than fat stock at home. ‘ Ah,’ said one merchant, 
who had taken a tentful of goods to the diggings, 
‘those were the times to make money. We could 
not help making it. I paid L.140 a ton of carriage 
to the Dunstan, a hundred miles; but what of 
that? I got sixteen shillings for a pound of 
soda which cost twopence-halfpenny, and eight 
shillings for common salt which cost a penny.’ 
Since then, the over-trading has lowered prices, 
but still many articles are exorbitant. In Dunedin, 
poultry are fourteen shillings a pair, and eggs three 
shillings a dozen—at the diggings, twelve shillings 
—and almost every article a hundred per cent. 
dearer than at home. The house-rents are awful. 
For a labourer’s cottage of two apartments, a rent 
of L.52 a year is paid ; the landlord expecting in 
eighteen months to defray the cost of the erection. 
For a family who would pay L.40 in Great Britain, 
nothing under L.250 can be obtained. The cost 
of living is so high, and lodgings so dear, that 
many are compelled to camp out in tents. The 
humblest clerk cannot board himself under L.2 
a week, and must receive a corresponding salary. 
A boy who would be thought to be well paid in 
England with L.10 a year, gets here L.120. As a 
consequence, no one employs a clerk but from 
absolute necessity, and there are hundreds going 
about seeking employment. Dunedin is a place 
where no clerk or shopman should come to. It is 


for the capitalist, or the man who has made | gogu 


only 

up his mind to work hard, and to rough it, saving 
his wages for future investment. There are many 
lures for the heedless and improvident ; but the 
sober and industrious mechanic is sure to get on. 
Carpenters receive L.4 a week, and other handi- 
craftsmen are ——y well — ; but employment 
is not always abundant. It will easily be under- 
stood that in a state of society so new and unsettled, 
there will be —~< ups and downs. Scarcity of an 
article is liable to be followed by a glut ; fortunes 


may be made on one venture, and lost on the next. 
A fire has just taken place, which in a twinkling 


f sy away L.50,000 worth of property—a heavy 
acquainted 


oss to some one. At present, there are symptoms 
of a reaction in prices, and the merchants are 
timorous of the approaching winter. Of course, 
there will be losses, and not a few defaulters ; 
but the commercial atmosphere will be purified, 
and of the ultimate and continued prosperity of 
the place there are no fears. Just consider the 
trade that is now doing. In 1863, the imports 
were nearly three millions in value, and the exports 
above two millions and a half. The total value of 
gold,exported from 1861 till 1863 was four millions 
and a half ; and there is no appearance of the yield 
of the precious metal falling oft. 

With a continued export to this great extent, 
improvements of every kind are inevitable—land 
will be cultivated, houses built, harbours made, 
and the sphere of business enlarged every way. 
I do not mean that everything depends on mate- 
rial wealth. But it comes in aid of the higher 
aims, and will, in the end, contribute largely to 
our social advancement. ‘There is no inactivity 
on the part of the colonial government to aid 
the public welfare. There is a desire to promote 
education, to quell disorder, and further the 
best interests of the community. We can have 
no stronger proof of this, than the project of an 
Industrial Exhibition, to be held in Dunedin on 
the lst of January 1865. It is to take place under 
the auspices of a royal commission issued by the 
governor. The provincial council of Otago have 
voted L.4000 towards incidental expenses, and 
L.9500 for the erection of the Exhibition building. 
This will be the first Exhibition of the kind sou 
of the line ; and as it will be open to exhibitors from 
all _ of the world, it may be looked forward to 
with much interest. It cannot be too widely 
understood, that what is called the New Zealand 
war is not in this island. It is heard of only as at 
a distance. On the subject of this unhappy war 
there are here different opinions; but the more 
general view taken is, that it is all owing to a want 
of distinct assertion of the royal authority over the 
natives at the outset. A new and better policy is 
now likely to be enforced, but only after much 
suffering and inconvenience, and a great cost of 
public money to the mother-country. 

Bating this unfortunate outburst of the natives, 
it is very pleasing to find, at this opposite end of the 
globe, that the people, high and low, without distinc- 
tion, are just as loyal to the crown as in the old 
country, and as far as institutional usages go, you 
would not know you were out of England. I have 
already hinted that narrow or sectarian views 
cannot predominate. We have people of all 
kinds of opinions. Besides churches and chapels 
of almost every form of profession, which are 
crowded on Sundays, there is a Jewish Syna- 
e. No doubt, the feelings of the more staid 
of the original settlers have been a good deal 
outraged by the recent latitudinarian ongoings, but 
their voice is lost in the throng, and they are forced 
to acquiesce in what cannot be helped. With much 
to lament, I think there is far more to rejoice over, 
A great affiliated English nation is in the course of 
development, and we must not expect that this is 
to be done without some little roughness. The 
England of the present day has not been made 
what it is, without going through innumerable 
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adversities. So is it, and in a much less degree 
with New Zealand, which, from climate, lan ‘ 
and other circumstances, is destined to be the 
England of the Southern Hemisphere. 


LORD LYNN’S WIFE 
CHAPTER VIIIl.—BEFORE THE BALL. 


* Carns out for a ball at Beechborough, eh? Gay 
doings! Well, we'll go—yes, we’ll go,’ said the 
Squire of Stoke. Now, this was no trifling con- 
cession on the part of the speaker: first, because Mr 
Mainwaring hated balls; and secondly, because, up 
to a very recent period, he had cared very little for 
cultivating any intercourse with the Darcies. 
When the new owners of Beechborough came to 
live in their recently-purchased halls, none of the 
old county families had been more ready to welcome 
them than the Mainwarings. But oil and wine 
will not mingle, nor will natures radically dis- 
similar, and tastes always at variance, unite in 
friendly intimacy. Mr Darcy and Mr Mainwaring 
could not ‘get on’ with one another in conversa- 
tion. They differed in politics, but that mattered 
little. They differed in habits, principles, modes of 
thought, and could no more understand each other 
than a Samoyed can pity an Arab’s drought and 
scorched skin. Then, too, Mrs Mainwaring, inclined 
at first to be very pitiful and tender with the 
motherless girl who was the nearest neighbour of 
their own rank, had gradually grown to dislike the 
calm, cold Aurelia. The Mainwaring girls were 
all in the nursery or schoolroom, except Lucy, and 
Lucy had wished very much to be Aurelia’s friend ; 
but some instinct, analogous to that which was 
inspired by Dr Fell, had warned her back. There 
was little cordiality between the families. 

So much for the previous state of feeling of Stoke 
Park towards Beechborough Hall. But Aurelia’s 
unobtrusive kindheartedness, on the day which 
witnessed the cub-hunt and Kitty’s accident, had 
wrought wonders in modifying the opinions of that 
young damsel’s parents and elder sister towards 
their neighbour. Kitty was well and saucy, all 
but the = thumb that gave her some pain 
yet, and the scar, half healed, on her temple. But 
the im of his favourite daughter, pale, di- 
shevelled, and stained with mud and blood, lying 
on the patchwork counterpane of the smith’s bed, 
was often before the Squire’s eyes. And along with 
it rose that other image of Aurelia, with her candid 
smile and sweet cheery voice, as she came to tell 
him that her carriage had been fetched for Kate’s 
benefit. 

So it came about that not only Mrs Mainwaring, 
who was naturally glad that her daughter should 
a at any available ball, but the squire him- 
self, who generally had to be impressed and cajoled 
into the peine forte et dure of escort duty to race 
balls, hunt balls, and county assemblies, was willin 
and almost eager to pay their somewhat neghetel 
acquaintances the compliment of an early acceptance 
of their invitation. Kitty, who had been more 
spoiled than ever since her tumble, and who still 
exerted an invalid’s privilege of finding fault, railed 
at the cruelty of fortune in not having antedated 
her birthday a few years, that she too might have 
been present at the Beechborough entertainment. 

‘I should have worn orange-coloured tulle over 
satin, I think, because yellow suits dark people so 


well. I always mean to wear yellow at evening- 
— when I come out, or else dark blue. I like 
ight blue and pink best, but then they wouldn’t 
suit me, I’m sure, Light blue is just the thing 
for you, Lucy, and so it would be for Miss Darcy, 
though she’s not a bit like you. What do you 
mean to wear? White? Nothing but white? 
Well, J shouldn’t like to go to a ball without a bit 
of colour in my dress, though, to be sure, you’ll 
look like a bride if papa gets you down a dress 
from the London milliner again, as he did last year, 
ou remember, and how nice you looked, Lucy, 
ell, I shall see you dressed, and that’s some 
comfort, though it is a shame.’ 

Lucy had thoughts and hopes of her own, of 
which she said nothing. Thoughts half defined, 
but none the less sweet from their very vagueness. 
Timid little hopes, like half-fledged bi that 
dared not venture beyond the nest. Such hopes 
and thoughts as might blamelessly be cherished by 
a good and gentle girl, in the fresh spring of her 
womanhood, when the world seemed opening out 
brighter and sunnier vistas, day by day. Lucy 
Mainwaring was not one of those severe persons 
who are perpetually cross-examining their own 
hearts and taking stock of their affections. She did 
not own to herself how very dear her cousin, Hast- 
ings, Lord Lynn, had become to her during the 
pleasant months of their association. But she did 
admit to herself, blushingly, that she should be 
glad to know with certainty that he cared much, 
very much indeed, about her. 

One thing more. Lucy had an unwelcome, 
unrecognised idea that she was jealous of Aurelia. 
She tried to shut it out, she did what she could to 
banish it, but it came back like remorse to a 
sinner’s pillow. Jealousy is a mean passion for the 
most part, born of vanity, envy, and that avaricious 
self-love that grudges all admiration or devotion to 
others. But Lucy’s pure mind was so very free 
from this base alloy that real jealousy, with its 
rankling torments and its envenomed atmosphere, 
could not take root there. What she called by 
that name was, in truth, a fear lest her bright 
cloud-castle of happiness, with its rainbow battle- 
ments, and towers gay with the hues of hope, should 
be shattered by the hand of another. She did fear 
lest some one—and that some one Aurelia Darcy— 
should come between her and Hastings, and rob 
her of her chance of his love. 

This fear bore date from a time, recent indeed 
when measured by the almanac, but remote when 
gauged by the subtler standard of human feelings 
and mental p In the early summer, when 
the withered leaves that now fell, rotting, at every 
puff of wind, were green and young, Lord L 
was a constant visitor at Stoke, and very much of 
his leisure was spent with Lucy, with whom, as a 
kinsman, he was from the first on a footing of all 
but brotherly familiarity. They had walked and 
ridden, and read poetry together, and the little 
great world of that section of the county had 
already settled, very much to Mrs Grundy’s satis- 
faction, that Lucy was engaged, or going to be 
engaged, to her cousin, Lord , when Aurelia 
Darcy stepped in. Now, Lucy Mainwaring, it has 
been said, did not much like Aurelia. And the 
reason she did not like her was partly instinctive, 
partly because Lucy had been much disappointed 
in Aurelia. Disappointed, that is, in the sister- 
friend that she had hoped to find, when first she 
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came under the spell of Miss Darcy’s bewitching 
manners. She had — + sae out that — 
was hard and unsympathetic, given to despise 
the petty round of small cares and duties, small 
kindnesses, little tributes towards a reign of peace 
and good-will a earth, that made up so much of 
Lucy’s daily life. Aurelia did not care much for 
the poor around her. She preferred to sketch a 
ruinous, and therefore picturesque, cottage to passing 
the squalid threshold to carry aid to the ague- 
stricken dwellers there. She was indifferent, 
incredulous, sarcastic, where Lucy was all faith 
and pity. There could be no friendship between 
the two girls. 

But when, one morning in the bright month of 
June, Miss Darcy came straight to the point, as 
was her way, paying an early visit to Stoke, and 
saying with earnest, pleading tones: ‘ Please, Lucy, 
will you help me to be good. I do so wish it ; I 
have been thinking very seriously over what you 
said to me last winter. I have never lived among 
people who were kind and tender with the poor, 
and anxious for their welfare, as you and dear Mrs 
Mainwaring are ; and I do so wish to learn to be 
good, and to be of some use at last, if you will only 
teach me how.’ 

Lucy remembered well how she had gone wu 
crying, and put her arm round Aurelia’s neck, an 
kiveed her in an ecstasy of simple unselfish joy. 
She felt as if she had another sister given her in 
that hour, and indeed for some time the girls were 
very intimate and almost inseparable. Aurelia 


| went everywhere with Lucy ; to the school, where 


she took a class with great meekness, to the cot- 
tages of the needy, to the bedsides of the sick, and 
was liberal of smiles and kind words, liberal too of 
money and blankets, and port from the Beech- 
borough cellars, and new clothes for the children 
of large struggling families, ragged in spite of end- 
less darning. Indeed, Miss Darcy was by nature 
the reverse of niggardly ; if she could have cleared 
off all the poverty and misery from the parish by 
drawing a cheque, even a very heavy one, she 
would have drawn it willingly. It was her time 
that she grudged, not her money. Indeed she had 
always been only too well supplied with ready 
cash, and she was not only her father’s heiress, but 
Lady Maud’s small fortune, a decent portion for 
the daughter of a poor earl, had been settled on 
Aurelia. It was hers, and though she was not of 
age, her trustees, knowing her father’s wealth must 
come to her, and render economy needless, were 
indulgent trustees, and honoured her drafts freely. 

Aurelia did not grudge her money to the poor ; 
she did grudge her time and trouble. Yet now, 
for the first time in her life, she seemed indefatig- 
able in works of mercy. She would read chapter 
after chapter to the deafest and most cross of old 
women, bedridden through long years in miserable 
chambers ; she was wonderfully patient with the 
children, who learned faster from her than from 


| any other instructress, for she had the knack of 
| imparting knowledge. A sort of soothing influence 


seemed to emanate from her presence in a house of 
woe ; mourners were comforted, the sick were won 
over to think less grievously of their ailments, the 
needy of their wants, after a visit from Miss Darcy. 
She seldom came empty-handed ; but the attach- 
ment which the poor felt for her was not cupboard- 
love. There were ladies in the parish who gave 
more, and at ten times the cost to themselves in 


self-denial, but who evoked less gratitude than 
Aurelia, whose voice and smile had a magic quite 
beyond the reach of competitors. In all this good 
effect produced, there were but the signs of what 
follows from contact with a strong nature. You 
— meet with a hundred common-place spirits, 
and pass them indifferently by, but a strong nature 
will not be ignored. It demands our love or our 
hate, and is not content to conjure up mere nega- 
tive sentiments. And as Aurelia’s strength came 
veiled in smiles, and pleasant words, and gifts most 
royally given, the poor blessed her, and Lucy 
thought her a paragon of womanhood. 

O y somehow, when Lord Lynn, who very 
often looked in at the school, while the two young 
ladies were busy with their chubby-cheeked pupils 
—who very often strolled with them across the 
common to some outlying cottage, or waited for 
them on the foot-bridge that they must cross in 
coming back from the village—when Lord Lynn 
had formed a very high opinion of Aurelia’s beauty, 
and talent, and goodness, and had begun to be a 
frequent visitor at Beechborough, Aurelia’s fair 
stateliness was less and less often visible at cottage 
doors. After all, as she said to Lucy, her duties 
were at home. Beechborough was in Holton 
parish, not in Sockhurst parish, in which latter 
—_ division of Warwickshire lay Stoke Park. 

iss Darcy was afraid that she had rather ne- 
glected her father’s people ; her own poor, in short. 
So her visits to Stoke and the Sockhurst flock of 
destitute and ailing, dwindled away to the prover- 
bial paucity of angels’ visits, and her intimacy with 
Lucy died the death that nips most girlish friend- 
ships in the flower, if not in the bud. 

t is doubtful if the poor of Holton were much 
the better for the kind resolution of their Squire’s 
daughter, to devote her ministering offices entirely 
to them. But, at anyrate, Lord Lynn, who had 
been a stranger to the Darcies when first the 
friendship between Lucy and Aurelia began, was 
very often at the Hall, though by no means so 
often as at Stoke, and the gossips of the county 
were divided in their predictions as to the future 
Baroness Lynn. Lucy was slow to think evil, but 
really the whole affair had an ugly look. It 
seemed, it did seem as though Aurelia’s sudden 
resolve to be good, and her abrupt plunge into the 
character of a Lady Bountiful, were merely parts 
of a deliberate plan to wile away Lucy’s cousin, 
and Lucy’s probable admirer, and that, when the 
prize was gained, the mask was drop Lucy 
never owned that she thought this; but she did 
think it, and Mr and Mrs Mainwaring thought so 
too. But for Aurelia’s kindness at the time when 
Kitty met with her accident, most likely Stoke 
Park would have declined any invitation from 
Beechborough Hall. 

That thoughtfulness of Aurelia’s, coupled with 
such frank unconsciousness of any cause of offence 
or ill-will, as Miss Darcy’s manner expressed, had 
softened the hearts of the Mainwarings, father, 
mother, and daughter, towards her. And Lucy, 
generous and glad to think well of even an 
estranged friend, began to think Aurelia might 
not have been to blame in that other matter of her 
cousin. Perhaps Lord Lynn only took pleasure in 
Aurelia’s company because she was so clever and 
well-informed, being able to talk on subjects quite 
out of her, Lucy’s, depth ; and perhaps Miss 
Darcy had never really tried to win him away 
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from her, Lucy. Perhaps he was not to be so won. 
He had never spoken a word of love ; but the eyes 
have a language as well as the flowers, and a look, 
a tone, the pressure of a hand, may mean so much. 
Lucy felt almost sure, very, very nearly sure, that 
Hastings, her dear cousin, loved her, and she 


looked forward, coyly but hopefully, to the time | 


when he should breathe his love, and ask for hers 
in return. He would do so at the ball perhaps, 
who could tell ? 


CHAPTER IX.—AT THE BALL. 


* How very well Miss Darcy looks to-night—showy 
and splendid ; quite the queen of the ball,’ muttered 
Mrs Blithe to toothless old Lady Midgett, who 
played wallflower at her side, and who had come in 
charge of three daughters as tall and formidable as 
grenadiers. ‘Don’t you think, though, that, in her 
own house, it would have been better taste to have 
been less magnificent in her costume ?” 

And yet, although the amiable speaker did con- 
trive, in social fashion, to add the sting of censure 
to the honey of praise, the criticism was hardly a 
fair one. It was Aurelia who looked magnificent, 
not her costume. She was in plain white satin, 
without so much as bright-coloured sash or flower, 
or scrap of ribbon, to relieve the whiteness. To be 
sure, she wore the diamonds that her grandfather, 
old Mr Hanks, had in the joy of his heart pre- 
sented to her mother, Lady Maud, as a wedding- 


hed on the queenly head and the white nec 
and shapely white arms. But the beautiful rounded 
arms, so full, so firm, so smoothly polished, like 


Carrara marble, seemed rather to grace the dia- | 


monds than to borrow lustre from them. 

The ball was a brilliant one, for Aurelia had for 
once received carte blanche to manage it as she 
pleased, and no outlay or toil had been spared. A 
famous decorator, who in his day had decked out a 
thousand fairy palaces as ephemeral as the hoar- 
frost on a window-pane, had come down from 


London to exercise his art at Beechborough. The | D. 


result was a pretty profusion of rare exotic flowers 
and plants, turning the supper-room, in especial, 
into the semblance of a nek of Indian jungle that 
had found its way to Warwickshire. A profusion, 
too, of dainty devices, wherein tinted lamps and 
ang evergreens, and roses that June appeared 
to have lent to October, and trophies of ghittering 
steel and gold, combined harmoniously. Besides 
these, there were fountains tinkling small music as 
their drops fell from the shining stones and shells 
of little grottoes, draped with green soft moss and 
feathery ferns, into the tiny pools where gold-fish 
swam unconcernedly, There were rich new hang- 
ings to the windows, an archway of greenery and 
coloured lamps, through which the carriages drove 
up to the door, and lamps, and clusters of lamps, 
twinkling like glow-worms among the trees of the 


en. 

‘ How beautiful !’ ‘ How sweetly pretty !’ ‘How 
fairylike !’ These and other feminine ejaculations 
shewed that the company could not repress their 
admiration, more or less conventionally expressed, 
for the result of their entertainer’s forethought. 

Aurelia had done it all. Even the magician 
whom she had summoned from his retreat in the 
vasty deep of London, and who was better used 
to display his skill in ducal mansions and earls’ 
castles than in the Hall of a country gentleman, 


| mistake. 


was surprised by her taste. Some of his best 
effects were due to her; but she by no means 
claimed credit for the prettinesses that she had 
invented, but left the maestro from London the 
full merit of the designs. As for Mr Darcy, he 
had exercised considerable self-control in refraining 
from meddling or cavilling throughout the whole 
preliminary process. He had not one original idea, 
except this, that he could set others right. But on 
this occasion, by special favour to his daughter, he 
abstained from correcting so much as a single 
He indemnified himself by a vow, that 
this his first ball given on English ground—Lady 
Maud had often entertained abroad—should also 
be his last ; yes, positively the last. Men are truer 
prophets sometimes than they wot of. Geo 
Gouk Darcy is not likely again to figure as a ball. 
ver. 

O There was a numerous, and what the county 
paper called a ‘distinguished, company. The rank, 
wealth, and old descent of that portion of the 
county of Warwickshire were very well represented 
there ; and this was the more satisfactory, because 
it had once been feared that the weak point of the 
assembly would prove to be the social standing of 
the guests. The Darcies were hardly recognised as 
yet among the magnates of the province. They 
were like some parvenue dynasty that has hardl 
obtained the precious notice of the Almanach de 


| Gotha, and to whose chief the other august ones of 
sw costly diamonds, and very brightly they | 


Europe are shy of penning the words: ‘ Monsieur, 
mon frére.’ 

Indeed, though Warwick is not so prudish about 

igree as Salop and Cheshire, the county people 
did not take kindly at first to George Darcy and 
his daughter. <Aurelia’s father had done nothing to 
ennoble his origin ; he had shewn no brains, no 
courage, no excellence in any walk of life. He was 
not even a mute M.P. He was not an active 
officer of the militia, or even a patron and pro- 
moter of the Volunteer movement, just then in its 
crowing infancy. Nobody could say that George 
arcy was very good, or a scholar, or a sportsman, 
or even funny. He was merely a dull, peevish 
man, whose one achievement in the world’s battle 
had been to marry a nobleman’s daughter. Lady 
Maud might easily have floated the Darcies, had 
she lived ; but she did not live; and the widower 
could only wish for the respect and intimacy of the 
great ones of the province, helplessly wish for 
these things, but without effort, as a child might 
wish for the moon. 

It was not until Aurelia had come back from a 
long visit paid to her aunt, Lady Harriet Ogle, in 
Treland, that the position of the new-comers had, 
socially speaking, begun to improve. But though 
the process of sapping the prejudices of her neigh- 
bours was necessarily slow, Aurelia triumphed 
gradually over their passive resistance. Family 
after family gave in their adhesion, rumbled and 
rattled to tlle in their roomy yellow or 
green carriages, asked the Darcies to dinner, and 

ted the hospitality of the son of honest Mr 
Hanks. There was no harm in the Darcies, the 
good folks sagely said ; and of late the progress of 
Aurelia towards the summit of social success had 
been wonderfully accelerated ; for it was rumoured 
that Aurelia was to wey, eo Lynn, and if so, 
it would never do to give Lynn of Holli 
ley Court reason to avenge slights offered to Miss 
Darcy. So the ball was a full one; and the jolly 
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cavalry officers, who had come all the way from 
their quarters at Coventry, had good cause to declare 
to one another that the party was a ‘stunning hop.’ 

Aurelia played the part of hostess—always a 
difficult one for an unmarried girl—very well and 
tastefully. The most pursy and censorious of the 
do rs owned that her manners were very good ; 
that she was quite well-bred ; and, crowning praise, 
that she was not the least like her father—poor 
man! Indeed, her self-possession and tact were 
worthy of much commendation. 

But what would the old ladies who praised 
Aurelia have said had they seen her, an hour 
before it was time to dress, glancing over a 
letter that the postman had mislaid, and which 
had come to hand late in the day—a letter 
dated from a place called Nine Stone Bridge, 
in Ireland, and signed Mary Kelly; a short 
letter, written in a weak feminine hand, and 
blistered by tears wrung forth by agitation and 
nervousness more than by genuine grief, in which 
letter Kelly announced that her husband, 
the ‘Doctor, was lying helpless in the ago- 
nies of delirium tremens, and so was quite unable 
to comply with Miss Darcy’s wish of hurrying 
over to England to obey her commands. It was a 
bad case, the practitioner who had been called in 
declared. The sick man’s constitution was strong, 
but the effects of long intemperance were but too 
powerful, and whisky was soon likely to close the 
career of Michael Kelly, M.D. The parish priest— 
Dr Kelly’s poor ill-treated wife, but his patient 
nurse now, wrote word to that effect to Aurelia—the 
parish priest was very desirous to come to the 
sufferer’s bedside ; but in his lucid moments, the 
dying man was obstinate in his assertion that his 
word was his bond, and better than any bond 
lawyers ever drew ; and that without Miss Darcy’s 
leave, he would not confess, however tremendous, 
according to the faith of his church, the conse- 
quences of such obduracy might be. 

With the contents of this letter freshly stamped 
upon her memory, with the ashes of the letter 
itself still lying, flimsy blackened tinder, on the 
hearthstone of a favourite Blue Room, and with 
a dark undercurrent of thought flowing through 
her mind, this girl of twenty did the honours of 
Beechborough with faultless composure. The 
chaperons praised her; the young ladies, her 
contemporaries, envied her good looks, and blaze of 
jewels, and serene majesty, which last quality, 

owever, they agreed to be better suited to a 
married woman than to a spinster. The men— 
those who danced—beset her with requests for a 
waltz or a mazurka, or, if a round dance were not 
still in the market, for a quadrille. To walk 
through a quadrille would not be such very slow 
work, the Coventry dragoons thought, with such a 

mer as Aurelia. But neither dowager nor 

1, neither beaux nor portly old fathers of 

families, talking of turnips and oilcake in the 

doorways, suspected how heavy was the secret 

that their fair hostess hid behind her mask of 
gracious siniles. 

There was only, in popular estimation, one rival 
present, whose attractions were worthy to cope with 
those of Aurelia. This was Lucy Mainwaring. She 
was in white too, like Aurelia. But while Miss 
Darcy’s style of dress, as befitted the wearer, was 
rich and massive in its character, and set off by gems, 
Lucy had no ornament but the spray of white 


Alpine heath in her glossy brown hair. She looked 
very lovely, however, with a cloud of delicate white 
crape a about her as she was whirled round 
in the dance by Lord Lynn, with her bright colour, 
and pure healthful complexion, and soft brown 
eyes. Many critics declared, that though Aurelia 
was certainly a superb creature, Lucy was really 
by far the prettier of the two, and a hundred times 
more the type of what an English girl should be. 
Those who piqued themselves on their insight 
into the feelings and conduct of their neighbours, 
were perplexed to see with what vexatious impar- 
tiality Lord Lynn, the most eligible of the 
unmarried men present, divided his attentions 
between his gentle cousin and the queenly mistress 
of the Hall. Such certainly ato to be the case ; 
though the result was different. It was impossible 
for even the most veteran gossip to affirm that 
Aurelia shewed the slightest podheunes for Lord 
Lynn, or seemed flattered by his notice. She 
danced with him twice, certainly, but then he 
was known to be intimate at Beechborough ; and 
she smiled at what he said, just as impartially as 
at the compliments or remarks of the officers of 
Coventry, absolute strangers to her and the county. 

Lucy, however, could not quite avoid betraying 
her innocent preference for her kinsman’s society. 
Her eyes brightened when he spoke to her; her 
smile was never so happy, or her step so elastic, 
as when he was her partner; and she could not 
help the flush that mantled her face when first he 
came into the ball-room and her eyes met his. 
There were plenty of people to take note of all 
these things ; there always are ; and many tongues 
wagged to the same purport, that whether or no 
Lord Lynn was going to propose for his cousin, 

retty Miss Mainwaring, it was clear that the young 
Tad in question was over head and ears in love 
with him. 

The supper was worthy of the ball. The force 
of Gunter—people still swore by Gunter in 1859— 
could no further go. The long tables were a blaze 
of gold and silver plate, gaudy tropical flowers, 
reared in hot-houses for the Covent Garden market, 
trickling fountains of perfumed water, crystal, 
Bohemian glass, rare fruits, and things meant to 
be eaten, — or looked at, according to their 
specialities. It was a capital supper ; the popping 
of champagne corks and cracker bonbons made 
noise enough for a Volunteer review ; there was 
a perpetual babble of voices and din of laughter 
mingling with the inevitable clatter which even 
silver-gilt forks will make on the most delicate 
porcelain plates; people enjoyed themselves very 
much ; and the honest captains from Coventry, 
as they dipped their wax-ended moustaches in 
creaming Clicquot worthy an emperor’s drinking, 
freely admitted that the ‘feed was as good as the 
hop,’ that old Darcy did the thing well, and that 
the ball at Beechborough.might vie with the most 
brilliant affairs registered in their military memories, 
even with that crowning festival which ‘ we’ gave 
on entering York. 

Dancing went on, more merrily than ever, after 
supper. The music rang out more wildly and gaily 
than before, and fifty couples were twirling at once 
to a lively waltz tune; then Aurelia, in answer 
to Lord Lynn’s half-jesting petition, consulted her 
little chronicle of en; ents, and found that she 
had promised him the waltz in question. They 
danced it together very well, for Lord Lynn was a 
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as are said, and with truth, that 
ure 


lia’s stately — never looked to more | inj 
Then they 


advantage. walked together, arm in 


arm, through the rooms, and into the conservatory, | fri 


where a subdued light gleamed through the screen 
of hothouse flowers, and so out upon the broad 
stone terrace overlookin ky em It was a 
still, sultry night. The day been one of those 
warm, breezeless, brilliant days that in October 
sometimes suggest August; and everybody had 
said that the Darcies had been most fortunate 
in their weather. The air was warm, but it 
seemed gratefully cool after the heat of the crowded 
rooms. 

The gossips of Warwickshire, among other 
drawing-room canons, had laid down the axiom, 
that Lord Lynn was a flirt. They were quite 
wrong; the young owner of Hollingsley Court 
did not flirt. He was neither hard enough nor 
shallow enough to play the hackneyed part of 
roving, in butterfly style, from flower to flower, 
with the certainty of perishing, as butterflies perish, 
when summer is done, uncared for and alone. The 
only two names which rumour coupled with his 
were those of Lucy, his cousin, and Aurelia ; and 
whatever others might think, Lord Lynn felt sure 
that his affection for Lucy was of a brotherly 
character—yes, he was certain that it was so. 
Lucy was a very good, gentle, charming little 


thing, and to be in her company was very refreshing | that 


and agreeable. He paid her much attention, because 
she was his friend and kinswoman ; and it was a 
privilege to have such a friend—so affectionate, 
tender, and trusting. There had been a time, before 
Aurelia became so frequent a visitor at Stoke, when 
Lord Lynn had doubted whether he did not feel 
more warmly towards Lucy than was consistent 
with his theory of fraternal intercourse. She was 
ve pretty, unselfish, rich in good —— and 
such a wife would have i the happiness of 
his home. 

But there was Aurelia. Hastings, Baron Lynn, 
if he was unable to resist the fascination which 
seemed to envelop Aurelia like an enchanted atmo- 
sphere, had not succumbed blindly. By some strange 
instinct, much as he admired Aurelia, he was 
conscious of the existence in her nature of certain 
elements foreign to those in his own. That she 
was profoundly artful, he did not suspect ; that she 
was callous, indolent, and selfish, he did. And 
Aurelia had, if not an enemy, at least an opponent, 
to whom she had never given more than a passin 
thought. Lord Lynn’s mother, between whom out 
himself there had always been full confidence, 
wrote re y to her son to express her regret 
that, if fame were to be believed, he was paying 
his addresses to Miss Darcy. 

‘I have nothing whatever to say against that 
young lady’ (one of the dowager’s recent letters 
ran thus). ‘Indeed, I have made it my business, 
for your sake, to inquire concerning her of such of 
our old Warwickshire friends as come this way, 
and I am bound to say that they one and all 
describe her conduct and character as Pe poe A 
able. I daresay she is well-principled, and would 
do <a to me om But, dearest Hast- 

ve always lon and ed that your 
wike might be one whom I end nally wa per 
cherish as my own dear daughter. Now, I have 
seen this Miss Darcy once, when she was much 
younger, and travelling in Italy with her father 


and poor Lady Mand, who brought her up very 
injudiciously, I suspect. She was quite a child 
then, but a very remarkable child. She almost 
ightened me. She was not froward, or noisy, or 
sullen, as spoiled children often are ; but there was 
something in those cold gray eyes of hers—some- 
oD epee that made me shudder. 
She a very pretty smile and winning manner, 
and though she did not promise to be very hand- 
some—lI hear she is a great beauty now, but grow- 
ing girls disappoint all predictions—she was much 
liked. ¢ and not a little praised for her cleverness ; 
but I know, Hastings, what I read in her face, 
young as it cael ate she conceals her 
thoughts better now than at fourteen—it was the 
expression of a merciless, iron will, unrestrained 
by conscience or sensibility; and I thought to 
myself, if that girl should live to be handsome and 
a rich heiress, as seemed likely, for her brother was 
always in bad health; I should pity her husband. 

‘But, Hastings, my dear, dear boy, I never 
dreamed that you would be that husband. I hope 
it is not so; —_ the report that has reached 
me, that you are always at Beechborough, and are 
on the point of proposing marriage to Miss Darcy, 
is false. Now, my son, do not mistake me; you 
are your own master, and even if you were not old 
enough, and wise enough, and clever and expe- 
rienced enough to judge for yourself in a matter 
mainly concerns yourself, still it would be an 
ungrateful return for all your generous kindness to 
your sisters and myself, since you succeeded to 
your poor father’s station and property, were I to 
= undul > —— you me moony 
Should you thi t to i arcy, 
shall offer no naeradetomayy, So than by 
imploring you, my dear, to be sure that you 
quite, quite know your own mind and your own 
heart ore you take a step so momentous to 
your life-long happiness. Remember, Hastings, 
there is no chain like wedded misery. How- 
ever, should you decide that Aurelia Darcy is 
worthy to be your wife, and should she plight 
her faith to you (and I really have no accusation, 
beyond a a antipathy, perhaps silly, to 
bring against her), I will do my best to love her 
and to welcome her as your bride. I had hoped 
that your selection would rather have been Lucy 
Mainwaring, whom I saw with Augusta and the 
Squire, two years since, in Switzerland, and who 
really seemed the dearest girl ;’ &c. 

Now, Lord Lynn had a high opinion of his 
mothers keen-sightedness in the intricacies of 
feminine character, and a natural dislike, as an 
affectionate son, to vex his mother by a match 
against which she had evidently set her Heart. At 
the same time he was growing every day more and 
more deeply in love with Aurelia ; and he would, 
not being one of those despicable danglers who 
waste a life in the half hearted pursuit of a 

rize they dare not grasp at, have proffered his 
ove in plain words, weeks ago, but for one of 
those curious conflicts of sentiments that some- 
times arise in a human breast. Strange to say, 
that very antipathy to Aurelia Darcy of which his 
mother spoke, he, too, had felt on first seeing her ; 
he had crushed it down as a morbid folly, but the 
fact remained. As his eye first rested on Miss 
Darcy, he had felt an involuntary shiver of repul- 
Raat as cme Sei-en ee aes See 
serpent, lithe and deadly, gilded scales, 
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horrent crest, and venomed fang. This impression 
had been deadened and conquered by acquaintance 
with Aurelia and by all her charms of mind and 

rson. It had faded like the light of a candle, 

illed by the sun’s broad lustrous glare. He 
loved her. But the old dread and shuddering 
horror, dwarfed to the smallest dimensions con- 
sistent with existence, still lurked in a corner of 
his mind, and his mother’s fond warnings made 
him uneasy. Lord Lynn was not one of those 
men who can love on, even when they know the 
beloved object to be base and worthless, Such 
men there are, but, happily, they are few. He 
was of a different stamp ; and yet there he stood 
beside Aurelia on the terrace, and he looked into 
her face, that fair, calm, candid-seeming face, with 
the dimpling smiles about the mouth, and the gray 
Somatatie eyes that never smiled, and he believed 
in her, and his love was without alloy of doubt. 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


GaRIBALDI and the Shakspeare Tercentenary have 
come and gone. The visit of the famous Italian was 
a success, which is more than can be said of London’s 
attempt to do honour to the great dramatist. It 
seemed as if at the last moment the promoters of 
the movement became suddenly aware of how 
immeasurably beyond their praise or blame Shak- 
speare is placed. Meanwhile, other matters have 
rogressed: the Chancellor of the Exchequer has 
en able to tell us that the trade of the United 
Kingdom represents a million and a half sterling 
for every working-day in the year. As he remarks, 
such figures are distracting ; but there is an element 
of comfort nevertheless. If such be the prodigious 
amount turned over every day in commerce, what 
numerous crumbs there must be falling for all those 
who can and will pick them up. Surely no-one 
needs to be in distressed circumstances who, with 
any working-power within him, will but ‘go in’ 
with a will for a share of the daily L.1,500,000. 

Mr Cowper tells us that thirty-two plans for 
new galleries to be built on the Exhibition 
ground at Kensington have been prepared by dif- 
ferent architects, and exhibited in the Royal Gallery 
at the House of Lords. The three best designs have 
obtained prizes from L.150 to L.400. These galleries 
are to contain the Natural History Department of 
the British Museum, and the large collection of 
objects comprised in the Patent Museum. They 
are to be built so as to occupy a part of the ground 
only at first, and to receive additions from time to 
time as more buildings may be wanted. The com- 
mittee —_—— to consider the plans cut the 
number down to seven, out of which they selected 
those best suited for the important purposes in 
view. It is said that they shewed a marked 
improvement over former endeavours similar in 
kind, as if architects had made a considerable 
advance in knowledge of their art. 

Progress has also been made in ethnology, for 
since our notice of the ethnological remains in last 
Month was published, other caves have been opened 
and explored in France, and with astonishi 
results. Professor Owen, who took a sudden jo 
to the continent, authorised to buy relics for the 
British Museum, has brought back a collection 
which will delight and instruct for a long time to 


} 
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ee Among them are specimens of carving that 


excite our wonder at the skill which the ancient 
people had acquired in the fine arts. Mr Christy, 
too, has been again in Dordogne, made fresh dis- 
coveries, and returned home with _ and 
important additions to his former stores. Judging 
from these relics, the habits of the ancient people 
who once used them must have been very cmilar 
to those of the Esquimaux when first visited by 
our arctic voyagers forty years ago. 

The long course of experiment with Armstrong 
and Whitworth guns is still going on at Shoebury- 
ness, We would rather hear that the public 
money was applied to other purposes ; but seeing 
that the world shews but few signs of an intention 
to leave off fighting, we must of course take care to 
have efficient weapons. Meanwhile, the Americans, 
following out their craving for monster achieve- 
ments, have cast a at Fort Pitt Foundry, near 
Pittsburgh, the weight of which, when finished, will 
be more than fifty tons. The length will be twenty 
feet three inches, the diameter of the bore twenty 
inches, and the weight of the shot one thousand 
pounds, It is mounted on trunnions which balance 
it exactly, for facility in working: it is to be ready 
for service by the end of May, and will require 
sixteen men to handle it. Eighty-six tons of iron 
were melted to supply a sufficient quantity for the 
rough casting of the huge piece: it was cast hollow, 
and cooled by a stream of water flowing through its 
bed. : 


We mentioned some months ago Mr R. W. 
Sievier’s process for producing iron without the 
ordinary operation of puddling—an exhaust- 
furnace, into the bottom of which the molten 
metal falls, a pasty mass, ready for any of the 
papees to which wrought iron is applied, but of 

enser quality. A furnace, as we stated, was built 
at Blaenavon, the great Welsh ironworks; but the 
men struck, and stopped the experiments. In 
consequence, Mr Sievier has carried his method 
over to France, where, by order of the emperor, 
an exhaust-furnace is building, at which he will 
have full opportunity to work it to the fullest 
extent, unhindered by strikes, 

Among the remarkable uses to which steel has 
been applied of late, there is none more remarkable 
than the drawing of that hard metal into tubes of 
various forms and dimensions. A piece of steel is 
taken, not red hot, but cold, and placed in a 
powerful hydraulic machine, which draws it slowly 
out to the required length and form. We have 
seen nema my sexagonal tubes, and tubes of 
various shape, perfectly formed by once i 
through the machine, the inside and outside alike 
true and polished, and the corners, or ‘arris,’ to 
use the technical term, perfectly finished. Of 
course, if a square tube can be drawn in so 
intractable a metal, any other form can be drawn, 
and henceforth steel gun-barrels will be drawn, 
and sold at a lower cost than those made of iron. 
And there is this further advantage in the proc 
that it improves the quality of the steel, 
imparts to it an unusual toughness. We under- 
stand that machinery for drawing steel tubes on a 
large scale has been erected at Bermondsey by 
Messrs Harding and Hawksworth. Specimens of 
their tubes were to be seen among the me 
interesting objects exhibited at General Sabine’s 
second conversazione at Burlington House, where 
they deservedly attracted much attention. 


he painful rumour of the death of Doctor 
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Livingstone has been happily contradicted by 
advices from the doctor himself, who may shortly 
be expected in England.—Commodore Wilmot of 
H.MS. Rattlesnake writes from the west coast that 
the surveying-party up the Niger had discovered a 
tributary stream leading into a oo and 
fertile region. He reports the Niger to be navi- 

ble in the rainy season e to Egga, a distance of 
_ hundred and sixty miles from its mouth, with 
a depth of from four to five fathoms, except in one 
place, two hundred miles up, where it is not more 
than ten feet. This and the bar at the river-mouth 
are the only obstacles to the of large 
vessels, which might take in their cargoes far in 
the interior. Until these can be removed, Commo- 
dore Wilmot is of opinion that a company might 
commence trade wit Hn oe pee paddle-wheel 
steamers, drawing when loaded nine feet of water, 
which might tow any number of cargo-boats, 
which boats would discharge their lading into a 
ship anchored outside the bar. He considers that 
‘it would well repay one ogy oo to take the 
trade of the Niger into its own hands, encouraged 
and assisted by a yearly subsidy from the govern- 
ment, until the trade is regularly and permanently 
established, and certain profits arise.’ 

A paper by Mr W. Lloyd, read at the Institution 
of Civil. Engineers, exemplifies in a remarkable 
= the advan of even a costly railway over 
ordinary roads. e author was engineer of the 
railway made from Valparaiso to Santiago, the 
capital of Chile—a country which rises in the 
interior to a height of 20,000 feet above the sea- 
level. Three mountain-ridges, from 1300 to 2595 feet 
high, had to be crossed, and for the descent of the 
steepest slope at the Tabon Incline, a series of sharp 
zigzags has been constructed. This is the steepest 
incline as yet attempted, the average rise being 1 in 
46}: the Bhore Ghaut in India is 1 in 48; the 
Semmering, between Vienna and Trieste, is 1 in 
47; and the Americans cross the Alleghany Moun- 
tains by a gradient of 1 in 47. The length of the 
line is 114 miles, being 44 miles longer than the 
coach-road, and the cost was L.20,000 a mile, such 
is the difficult nature of the country. However, 
the advantage to traffic between the two cities will 
be great. The former charge for conveyance of 
merchandise in bullock-carts, which occupied six 
days on the journey in summer, and forty-four days 
in winter, was from L.1, 13s. to L.3, 17s. per ton. 
This charge will now be two-thirds less, and the 
time of transit Ap > five ber six hours; while 
passengers, instead of a coach-fare of two pounds, 
will pay but ten shillings. It seems there is no 
part of the world which is not to be benefited by 
the engineering skill of England. 

The Indian fibre jute is growing more and more 
into use, and for textures heretofore mostly woven 
of cotton or hemp. We lately saw, at a scientific 

ering in London, a specimen of jute bleached 

Mr Vincent’s process, which looked remarkably 
bright and clean, and fit to take its place amo: 
the fine materials of weaving. We are inform 
that some preparations of jute are now introduced 
into ‘ fine goods, such as ladies’ dresses, cravats, 
trouserings, waistcoat pieces,’ and other sorts; and 
that India produces the raw material in such pro- 
digious — that a jute famine is not to be 
feared. this use of jute goes on, it will tend to 
cheapen cotton goods, as the price is not more than 
twopence-halfpenny a pound. 


Sir William Hooker reports that 400,000 per- 
sons visited Kew Gardens in 1863; that improve- 
ments are being made in the grounds generally ; 
that the Museum and Herbarium are more con- 
sulted year by year, partly by persons from the 
colonies who wish to obtain botanical knowledge, 
partly by persons going out to foreign countries on 
government expeditions, or to take charge of estates 
and plantations. Some of our colonies have begun 
to publish their Flora, but Kew has to arrange the 
work, although the colonists pay for it; and the 
Flora of India is about to be commenced under the 
care of Dr Thomson, who, now at Kew, has resided 
for some years in India. The news of the cinchona 
plantations is most encouraging ; there are nearly 
360,000 plants on the Neilgherries ; 8000 on the 
slopes of the Himalaya ; and 22,000 in Ceylon, all 

ielding a satisfactory quality of bark. As is well 
own, Kew had a share in the work of transplanting 
the cinchona from Peru to India. It has lately been 
raising young cork-trees, which are to be sent in 
glazed cases to South Australia, where the colonial 
government intends to form plantations of that 
useful tree. The Island of Ascension, once bare 
and desert, has been planted from Kew with trees, 
shrubs, and grass, all of which thrive, and under 
the influence of which the climate of the island is 
much ameliorated. This reminds us that, since the 


| growth of the trees planted in Lower Egypt, light 


showers of rain have fallen, a phenomenon never 
before witnessed in that country, by even the 
oldest inhabitant. 


LITTLE PEGGY. 


In a blind little alley, deep sunk in Saint Giles, 
Little Peggy’s blind father lights up with the smiles 
Of Peggy, who, now that there’s tidings of Spring, 
With her warblings makes the whole alley to ring. 
She answers the black-bird, the eating-house bird, 
Who loves her, and echoes her every word. 

She binds up her violets, purple and sweet, 

And sallies out singing to Threadneedle Street. 


Her basket is full of the fresh country flowers— 

Those dear little tremblers that rise from March showers. 
It is not the rich that alone love the Spring ; 

Its joy and its hope make the beggar-girl sing. 

O dear little Peggy, they ’re longing for thee 

In the second-floor back at that dim Number Three. 
Then proffer your violets purple and sweet 

To yon banker, the Croesus of Threadneedlé Street. 


He is childless, and buys for the sake of your smile, 
So innocent, loving, and free from all guile ; 
He flings down a shilling, and passes away : 
O Heaven is smiling on Peggy to-day ! 

The omnibus rolls, and the cabs rattle on, 
They may roll, they may rattle, but Peggy is gone, 
To bear back her spoil to that lane in Saint Giles, 
Her eyes full of hope, her face beaming with smiles. 


How she blesses the Spring, and the sunshine, and flowers, 
That rise when March comes with its wind and its showers ; 
The violets she ’ll kiss—oh, they ‘re purple and sweet— 

When she, singing, trips back to old Threadneedle Street. 


The rich people talk of the Spring, for it brings 

The flowers for their ball-rooms, the wild bird that sings ; 
But the Spring little Peggy regards with such glee, 

Is the Spring that brings daddy his baccy and tea. 
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